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Sera A Ets 


This little work is no wild romance,,no 
sensational novel ;—indeed, it has not even the 
merit of being a “love story.” It is, as the 
name implies, a story of old times. Some of 
the characters—such ‘as Sulla, Marius and 
Crassus, are famous historical personages. Other 
Romans are spoken of who are not so well 
known to us—Metellus, Memmius, Fimbria, 
Flaceus, and others—all prominent men in 
their time. 

Two of the other characters—Orpah and 
Caro—are drawn from real life; the originals 
being friends of the writer. 

It is no easy thing to go back through 
nineteen centuries and look at things as they 
must have seemed to those who lived in the 
_ greatest city of all the world. 


4 PREFACE. 


The book with its merits and defects is 
now before you. It has been my endeavor in 
this little story to exhibit life as it was nineteen 
hundred years ago and to give an idea of Mari- 
us, Sulla and Crassus, as they appeared to their 
cotemporaries. 

O, that we could see Rome as it was then 
—the iron Rome—with all its splendor and 
pageantry; see the tyranny of the rich and the 
misery of the poor; see the captives pouring in 
through its gates; and then look at it now, 
shorn of all its glory!) Then that we might 
see another kingdom humble perhaps in human 
eyes, but rising in ail its majesty, and standing 
- “forever and ever.” AS 
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In The Brave Days of Old. 


CHAPTER I. 


AT CHAERONEA. 


Slowly the sun rode round in his eternal 
course. Slowly, too slowly, for some of those 
at Chaeronea. One hundred and twenty thou- 
sand hearts had anxiously awaited the coming 
of the dawn. Now it was broad daylight and 
they all knew it was to be a day of battle, for, 
far away in the distance, they could see Sulla 
advancing with his army ;—Sulla, the brave, 
wicked Roman who was so rapidly gaining emi- 
nence. As his army came in sight, thousands 
of eyes were strained trying to estimate its size. 

At length, in the midst of that camp at 
Chaeronea, Archelaus rose. As he spoke, there 
was a silence and eager attention which showed 
the love his soldiers bore him. 

“ My men,” said he, “ look yonder where that 
hill-top rises. What see you? ‘The Roman 
army, you say. And how many do they num-- 
ber? A mere handful, while I havea hundred 
thousand of the bravest men of Pontus. Shall 
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we fear them? No, we have conquered too of- 
ten for that. Sulla scorns us. He is confident 
yf victory because some of his men have said 
that they saw Jupiter smiling on them in their 
dreams. These Romans interpret everything 
in their favor. But we will show them that 
Jupiter was smiling at their weakness. Sulla 

is advancing and we must prepare to meet him.” 

In the Roman camp, the officers were busily 
arranging their men for the coming contest. 
They knew that the great number of Archelaus’ 
men would be an advantage to him in one way 
—he could surround the Roman army. They 
were almost certain that he would try to do this, 
and so prepared to thwart his plans by spread- 
ing themselves over as much space as possible, 

Sulla arose to give them a few words of en- 
couragement. He had scarcely begun speaking 
when he was interrupted by two citizens of 
Chaeronea. 

They said to him, “Give us a band of sol- 
diers, and we pledge ourselves to take yon hill 
of Thurim.” ey oa 

After satisfying himself concerning their cour- 
age, Sulla complied with their request. So they 
stole up asecret path and gained the eminence. 
They then suddenly threw themselves upon the 
enemy who fled in terror to the main body of 
Archelaus’ army, causing some confusion there, 

Then the battle began. Archelaus sent on 
his armed chariots. Sulla managed to obstruct 
the way of these so that they had to be driven 
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slowly and were of no use. Archelaus now 
tried to surround the Romans in vain. He was 
slowly losing ground. At last the battle was 
ended. Archelaus’ men were fleeing to Mount 
Acontium. Sulla was victorious ¢, ani was pur~ 
suing them. 

Three travelers were riding along the road 
which led to Mount Acontium. Two of them 
were women. “ Pharanus,” said one, “look at 
that cloud of dust away off yonder at the turn 
of the road. What ean it be ?” 

“It must bean army. You know we heard 
at the village rumors of a battle between Sulla 
and Archelaus. Perhaps this is one or the other 
of the armies marching away from the battle- 
fieid.” 

“T wish we kuew certainly. But look! <A 
few rods in front of us is a company of women. 
Let us ride on and perhaps they can tell us 
what we wish to know.” So they went on, 
conversing as they went. , 

These travelers were Romans. Long years 
before, Carus Pharanus had gone from Rome as 
an embassador, taking his young wife with him. 
They had taken up a temporary residence in 
Greece. Year after year, business postponed 
their home-going. Three children were born 
to them. Carus had his children placed under 
the best Grecian teachers. His daughters, Caro 
and Nana were taught the rare accomplishment 
of reading, as was his son, Pharanus. 

But after a time, the father died, and the 
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mother soon followed him. Before the father’s 
death, he had counselled his children that they 
should go to Rome. And so, they were now | 
on their way to the old city. 

Pharanus rode along leisurely, while Caro 
and Nana soon came up with the company of 
women. They saluted two who were riding a 
little behind the rest. 

“Can you tell us,” they asked, “if that black 
thing away in the distance is an army?” 

“It is the army of Sulla. He is pursuing 
Archelaus whom he has overthrown in a great 
battle. You have doubtless heard of the bat-- 
tle at Chaeronea.” 

“No, we are strangers here. We travel with 
our brother to Rome. We are Romans, as I 
suppose you are.” 

“Yes, we are Romans. My name is Phania 
and this, my daughter’s, Memmia.” 

“Phania, Phania,” murmered Caro, “the 
name is familiar. Did you say Phania?” | 

“ Yes, Phania is my name.” 

My mother had a very dear friend and cousin 
named Phania. She bade us seek her out 
when we reached Rome. Her cousin Phania 
was the wife of Caius Memmius.” 

“My husband’s name was Caius Memmius. 
Is your mother still living 2?” 

“No, she is dead. My father was Carus 
Pharanus.”’ 

“Then your mother was my friend and 
cousin. _ I was tenderly attached to her and am ° 
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glad to find her daughters. We came to Greece 
with my son who commanded a part of Sulla’s 
army. He fell at Chaeronea.” 

The mother’s voice trembled as she spoke of, 
her son. 

af My brother has been thinking of j joining 
Sulla’s army.” Caro said, “he would join im- 
mediately, were it not that we cannot travel to. 
Rome without him.” 

“Could you not come with us,” Phania ask- 
ed. “We wish to return to the city before 
long, but do not want to go just now, because 
it is in such a disturbed, tumultuous condition”? 

“We will gladly go with you,” was the an- 
swer. 

Pharanus had now come up and Caro told 
him ot Phania’s offer. He was glad that she 
had accepted it. 

on | amivery grateful to you,” he said to Pia- 
nia. “ This gives me an opportunity of becom- 
ing a soldier. My father was a soldier in his 
youth and always wished that I should be the 
same. To-morrow I will join Sulla.” 

Early the next morning, Pharanus bade them 
farewell. They were to “stay in Greece for the 

present. 

“Do not be anxious for me,” Pharanus said 
ee parting. “If I fall, I shall fall as a soldier. 
Tf I live to see Sulla conquer, you will come 
to enter Rome with me. Farewell.” 

Then he rode off. He found the army en- 
gaged in celebrating the victory of Chaeronea. 
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Going to one of the officers, he made known 
his wish to join the army and was assigned a 
place. 

Sulla erected two memorials of the victory : 
one at Chaeronea was dedicated to Mars, Vic- 
tory and Venus ; the other was dedicated to the 
two Chaeroneans who had taken Mount Thu- 
rim. 


CHAPTER II. 
CAIUS MARIUS. 


In the little village near Chaeronea, Phania 
and Memmia sat talking with Caro and Nana. 
They spoke of Rome and of Sulla. 

“My father left Rome at the time when Sul- 
la gained his first honors,” said Caro. “ He 
has often told us of it—how Caius Marius was 
mad with jealousy because Sulla accomplished 
the capture of Jugurtha. My father always 
disliked Marius.” 

“T feel toward Marius more than a dislike, 
a hatred,” said Phania. “I will tell you the 
story of my life and you will know the reason. 
As you know, I was born in Rome where I 
grew up with your mother as my constant com- 
panion and playmate. When I had_ seen 
about a score of years, I was married to Caius 
Memmius. Two children were given to us. 
After some years of happy life, my husband 
became a candidate for for the Consulship. 
He was a great favorite with the people, as he 
deserved to be, for he was a good, generous- 
hearted man. But his good character was an 
open rebuke to Marius and Saturninus, who de- 
sired one of their profligate associates to be 
made Consul. So, on the election day, when 
_they saw how good my husband’s chances were, 
they sent a squad of their friends who killed 
him in the presence of the Roman people. 
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I had sent a servant to bring me tidings of 
the result of the election, but he came bear- 
ing my husband’s lifeless body. There were 
great tumults after that, bat I knew little of 
them. For weeks I stood on the brink of the 
grave, until one day when I thought for the 
first time of my children. Somehow it seemed 
to me that day that I could choose between life 
and death. I resolved to live and rapidly re- 
covered. They told me then that my husband’s 
murderers had met with terrible punishment, 
but that Marius who had urged them on was 
still honored by his country. I gave myself 
up wholly to my children’s training, yet there 
was in my heart an aching void which I could 
not fill. After atime came the Social War, in 
which Sulla became so distinguished. In two 
years it ended, and Sulla was made Consul. He 
then made war on Mithridates, when his great 
rivalry with Marius began. 


I have always felt a bitter, stinging hatred 
toward this Marius for the part he had in my 
husband’s death. Shortly after, Marius was 
exiled, and my heart gave a great throb of ex- 
ultation on hearing of it.. Then his friend Cin- 
na was made Consul and he was allowed to 
come back. My son received a commission 
from Sulla to command a force in this Mithri- 
datic War, and we came with him. He fell at 
Chaeronea, and now only Memmia and I re- 
main of our once happy family. Do you won- 
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der that I hate the name of Marius? I would 
I could forgive him; but I cannot.” 

% Mother,” said Metiniia, “vou need repose. 
Come, lie down on this couch.” 

Mechanically she obeyed and lay down, clos- 
ing her eyes. Caro looked at her as che lay 
fice in the calm evening. She had one of 
those sad faces which tell oF storms of grief in 
the soul. It had not yet the the look of peace 
which tells that the storms are pust. That face 
had once been beautiful, and even yet there was 
asad loveliness about it. 

Caro and Nana talked in low tones with 
Memmia of what Phania had told them. 

“J think Marius is a very wicked man,” 
Caro said. “My father had a friend called 
Caecilius Metellus, whose fortunes were blight- 
ed by Marius. This Metellus was famous for 
his integrity and virtue. He was given the 
command of the Roman army in the Jugurthine 
War. He re-organized the disordered army 
and was meeting with wonderful success when 
Marius came in to reap the fruits of Metellus’ 
labor. By much intriguing, he managed to 
have Metellus displaced and himself made 
commander of the army and also Consul. Some 
years after, Metellus became a candidate for the 
Consulate. Marius again plotted his over- 
throw. 

About this time, a law was brought before 
the people relating to the devision of the pub- 
lic lands. It was decreed that every Senator 
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who should not swear to it within five days, 
should be punished. Marius had determined 
to entrap Metellus,so he declared that he would 
never swear to it. Metellus declared the same. 
The other Senators agreed to the law. By and by, 
Marius arose and said that as the people de- 
sired the law so much, he would withdraw his 
opposition. Metellus still held to his first de- 
claration and Marius had some of his friends 
come and drag Metellus out of thesenate-house. 
His friends were going to avenge this indignity, 
when Metellus declared that he would not 
breed dissensions in his nation and so went into 
exile.” 

“Marius has wronged many others as noble 
and virtuous as Metellus,” Memmia said. 

“Tt is rumored that Marius will soon take 
the field against Mithridates,” Nana said. “He 
is becoming jealous of Sulla’s fame. Some 
say that he will make a pretence of joining in 
this war that he may watch Sulla the more 
closely, Of one thing I am certain, matters 
will not long remain as they are at present.”: 

Then the conversation ceased and each em- 
ployed herself with her own thoughts. Caro’s 
wandered off to her absent brother. She won- 
dered if he were in battle. Then a painful 
thought came to her: perhaps he was not alive. 
She half regretted that he had gone. Yet she 


knew that she could not always keep him with’ 


her; times of parting would come. And. she 
remembered her dying mother’s words: “Caro, 
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child, if Pharanus wishes to lead the life of 
soldier, do not detain him. Let him fight for 
old Rome. I know it will be hard for you to 
part with him, but Jet him go.” 

Nana was thinking ot her brother, too. But 
her thoughts ran ina different direction. She 
was thinking that perhaps Pharanus might. be- 
come.a great man, like 'Metellus. Pharanus 
was talented, he was of noble birth ;—why 
might he not rise to distinction ? 

In dreaming of’ possibilities, she forgot all 
the intervening dangers. She saw the: prize, 
but she forgot thatit-was afar off. 

* * * * * 

Two armies lay encamped on the plain of 
Orchomenus, side by side. At the head of the 
one was Sulla; at the head of the other, Arche- 
laus. The latter had somewhat recovered from 
the effects of Chaeronea. - He was regaining his 
confidence in the strength of his army. He 
would be careful to avoid the mistakes of 
Chaeronea. All might yet be well. 

Sulla was not dreaming of future success ; he 
was planning that which would bring success. 
He wished to drive Archelaus, from his good 
position. He had thought of a way to accom- 
plish this. The plain of Orchomenus consists 
of firm ground for some distance, when it be- 
comes marshy and is dangerous, especially for 
‘cavalry. Sulla knew this. So he set his meh 
to work at digging trenches in several places. 
The army of Archelaus was filled with such in- 
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dignation at this that it fell on the workers and 
put them to flight. But Sulla put his men to 
shame by rushing on the enemy himself. Two 
cohorts rushed to his assistance, and with them, 
he surrounded Archelaus. After a few hours 
fighting, Sulla was entirely successful. Before 
this, news had come that the Consul Flaccus 
was ‘sailing over to Greece to preserve the in- 
terests aye Marius. Marius and his friends 
were daily growing stronger. Sulla’s wife, 
Metella, had secretly stolen” away from Rome 
and had come to tell her husband of his dan- 
ger. She begged him to return. But hecould 
ei leave the. Miihnidatio War. What was he 
to do? 


—. = 


CHAPTER III. 
THE COMING OF FLACCUS, 


One morning Nana came into the room where 
the others were sitting with the exclamation : 
“ T have heard news.” 

“Tell us what you have heard,” her sister 
said, 

“ Well, vou know it has been rumored for 
some time that Marius was coming over to 
Greece. He is not coming, but has sent the 
Consul Flaecus who is already in the field war- 
ring against Mithridates. Sulla is ina perplex- 
ing position. It would hardly do for him to 
leave this war unfinished but if he would pre- 
serve his power, he must soon gotoRome. He 
is undecided.” 

“Tam not surprised at the tidings,” said 
Phania. “TI knew that Marius would not rest 
while Sulla was becoming famous. If Flaccus 
is as skilled as he is reported to be, there will 
be serious trouble. For Sulla is ambitious and 
proud and will not allow Flaccus to watch and 
criticise his movements. It has seemed to me 
thatt the Romans have one struggle for power 
after another. And of what use is it all? 
One man after another reaches the pinnacle of 
greatness and then falls, despised and forsaken 
of all men. I have thought for years that the 
final fall of Marius would soon come. He 
gained his power by intrigues and murders,— 
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that I can never forget. Why do the gods al- 
low such a man to live in prosperity ? or 

“So you believe in the Roman gods,” said 
Caro. 

“Yes,” she replied, “do you not?” 

“My parents did, and they trained me up in 
their belief. I still believe in the gods of 
Rome. But Nana does not, Neither does 
Pharanus.” 

Said Nana: “I have often asked myself 
whether man should worship gods no_ better 
than himself. All my reasoning powers said ; 
‘No.’ So I have given up the Roman religion, 
but I know no substitute,” 

“T have often been troubled by that same 
question,” said Phania, ‘‘ but I never could an- 
swer it. I still cling to the faith of my an- 
cestors.” 

_ “Snrely,” Memmia said, “ there is somewhere 
a perfect being. I have never heard of one, 
but I feel sure of His existence.” 

“You forget,” Phania said, “ Diana, ‘Miner- 
va, Apollo and the Muses.” 

“No, I do not forget them. They .all lack 
something. Diana and Minerva do not unite 
mercy with their other good traits. Apollo and 
the Muses are only the embodiment of our ideas 
of poetry, music and grace,—nothing more.” 

“One thing I have noticed,” Phania said, 
“the gods of a nation are like the nation. ’* The 
Roman and Grecian deities are the same only 
nominally. To Greece, Appollo is more than 
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Jupiter; to Rome, Mars. Greece has a passion 
forall that is learned or beautiful ; Rome, for 
all that is warlike or martial. If the legends 
are true, even the founding of our nation was’ 
caused by a war. If there had been no Trojan 
War, ineas would not have come to Italy. 
Some say that Mars was the tather of Romulus. 
Rome is Mars. Greece is Apollo.” 

“Tthink the Grecian religion is the more 
earnest,”’ said Caro, “ it springs from the heart.” 

When Flaccus came across the Tonian Sea, 
he brought with him a general named Fimbria. 
The latter becoming jealous of his commander, 
murdered him. He then went on with the 
Mithridatie War and was very successful. 

Archelaus, seeing that there was no hope for 
his nation, commenced negotiations with Sulla 
for peace. The terms were dictated by Sulla. 
Mithridates manifested a disposition to disagree 
with some of the provisions of the treaty but 
Sulla suon overcame his opposition. 

And now that the enemies of Sulla’s country 
are overthrown, Sulla will try to overthrow the 
enemies of Sulla. The world had not as yet 
seen enough of this man to know the extent of 
his ambition. How many ambitious men there 
were among the Romans! Men’ who spent 
their whole lives toiling that they might receive 
the adulation of the populace for a few brief 
moments;  Tantalus-like, reaching for that 
which ever eluded their grasp, 

- The world calls many of these men great, 
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Certainly they were ambitious; but is ambi- 
tion, or even the gaining of a favorite object, 
true greatness? 
. It now became evident that there would be a 
contest between Sulla and Fimbria. Fimbria 
knew that he could not contend against so pow- 
erful a man as Sulla and so plotted against his 
life, but without success. Then losingall hope, 
he committed suicide. There was now left only 
Marius to contend with. 

Sulla now made great preparations for a 
march to his native city. He laid heavy taxes 
on the conquered nations. The soldiers vowed 
their allegiance to him and he then led them 
homeward. Ahead of him he. sent a letter to 
the senate giving a history of all his victories 
and a warning of the punishment he would in- 
flict upon his enemies on his return. There 
were many anxious hearts in Rome when this 
letter was received. Marius knew that the hour 
of his downfall had come. The senate upheld 
him, but what was the senate when compared 
with Sulla’s army ? 

Marius was now an old man. He was grow- 
ing more and more feeble. Increasing cares 
and anxieties weighed him down. His follow- 
ers were daily deserting him. So, one day, news 
came to Sulla that his life-long enemy was 
dead. Thus ended the life of a man who had 
risen from obscurity to the highest place in the 
Roman republic. 

But in his son he left a faithful copy of him- 
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self. The dead Marius was not more tyranni- 
cal than the living Marius. Rome would never 
again draw the breath of perfect freedom. The 
republic would go on for a few more years, but 
the Rome that loved liberty better than life had 
perished forever. 

Forty years before, Rome, the free, had fallen 
with Caius Gracchus, and this was but her ap- 
parition: Rome’s ghost had costlier robes and 
fairer mansions than ever Rome had, but with 
Rome had perished a jewel which her appari- 
tion could never wear. It was the jewel, pa- 
triotism. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MASTER OF ROME. 


They were all gathered in a little group one 
evening, Caro and Nana, Phania and Menmmia. 
This would be their last meeting together in the 
little village, for ere another sun had set, they 
would be journeying toward Rome. There 
was a new tie which bound them together, more 
closely than ever. Ina short time, Memmia 
would become the wife of*Pharanus. There 
was a strong love between them which had been 
growing ever since they first met. This evening 
they talked of both past and future. ” 

“T wonder,” said Phania, “if our old home 
stands as we left it.” 

Her remark made Caro and Nana think of 
their old Grecian home. Four years had gone 
by since their mother’s death. Phania seemed 
a sccond mother to them, and Memmia a sister, 
yet they could not forget the fact that they were 
going into a strange country. True, Rome was 
the city of their birth, but Athens was their 
home. They had loved the beautiful old Greece 
far more than the distant Rome. “You will 
make poor Romans,” their father had jestingly 
said, “esteeming Rome less than the nation she 
conquers.” But he himself was fonder of the 
music and poetry of Greece than of the harsh 
wars of Rome. 


So Caro and Nana sighed as they thought 
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that on the morrow they would bid farewell to 
Greece and to the old associations which bound 
them to their past life. 

There is a hallowed charm about the past 
which drowns the bitter in the Lethe and leaves 
only pleasant memories of the sweet. Tosome, 
the future is surrounded by the same charm— 
roses hide the thorns. Bunt the present isa dull 
reality. Sometimes it seems but one continued 
draught of the waters of Marah. 

There were many sad hearts in the world 
that night—mothers whose hearts were bleeding 
for sons lost in the late wars. Over the morrow 
hung a cloud of uncertainty. Sulla’s letter to 
the senate had told them of the vengeance he ° 
intended to take. No man knew certainly, 
whether or not another night would find is 
unharmed. How. many Romans must have 
passed that night sleeplessly?. One man was 
beyond the .reach of all this anxietv. Marius 
had gone before the Ruler of the Universe to 
answer for his crimes. There is something half 
pathetic in the life of Marius. Itseems strange 
that a man so:suspicious’and jealous as he, could 
have had so much personal courage. Yet there 
are many such odd: mixtures of character in 
the world.. Marius was born a plebeian and 
worked his way up in the world. Often, very 
often, he gained a desired end by Giteiie and 
disgraceful means. His intrigues against Sulla 
caused his own downfall and flight. One al- 
most pities the old man, fleeing from place to 
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place, with the sound of his pursurers’ feet say- 
ing to his soul: “Goon.” No shelter—no 
safety anywhere—each night laying down his 
head with the fear of being taken before morn- 
ing. 

The story of the wanderings of Marius is as 
romantic as any fiction. Once he was captured 
by his enemies and placed in a dark room and a 
slave was sent to kill him. As the man ad- 
vanced to do his work, Marius rose to the full 
height of his gigantic stature and with a voice 
of thunder said to the assassin: ‘“ Dost thou 
dare to kill Caius Marius?” 

Then the slave, overpowered, rushed out ex- 
claiming: “TI cannot kill Caius Marius.” 

Marius soon after gained his liberty and went 
to Carthage. The Governor sent a messenger 
to order his departure. For a time Marius 
made no reply. Said the envoy : 

‘What answer shall I take to the Governor ?” 

“Tell him you saw Caius Marius sitting an 
exile among the ruins of Carthage.” Could 
any reply have been more fitting ? 

After this Marius went to a small island 
where he remained until his friend Cinna was 
chosen Consul of Rome. He was then recalled 
and after his return, Rome saw dark days. He 
organized a band of slaves whose business was 
to murder. While all this bloodshed and 
cruelty was going on in Rome, Sulla was busi- 
ly engaged in the Mithridatie War. But Ma- 
rius would do no more murder now. His soul 
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had gone before its maker to receive its just 
sentence. * . ‘ ‘i - a uke 

Was Sulla happy that night before his march 
toward Rome? Doubtless he was planning 
for the morrow. But on that morrow other - 
things than he thought of occurred. Telesinus, 
the great Samnite general planned the ruin of 
Rome. Forty thousand strong, he made a feint 
on Praeneste, where the son of Marius was being 
closely besieged. Sulla, thinking that Telesinus 
would assist young Marius, marched against 
Praeneste. 

Then one evening, Telesinus gathered his 
forty thousand together and began a_ secret 
march against Rome, 

All night long they marched, never pausing 
until the sun peeped over the hill-tops and they 
could sce the spires of the Eternal City but a 
mile off. Then Telesinus declared that he 
would slay every man in Rome. The Romans 
were much surprised that. morning to see the 
great Samnite host stretch out but a mile from 
thecity. But something must be done. So, 
after a time, Sulla came against the invader. 
But he who had been victorious over immense 
armies in the east, was forced to retire from be- 
fore the great Samnite. Then Telesinus ad-_ 
vanced to the very walls of Rome and stormed 
them. What were the Romans to do? Surely 
the hour for the destruction of the city had 
come. Even Sulla was losing hope. He al- 
ways carried with him a small golden image of 
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Apollo which he had taken from a Rt 
city in Greece. Taking this from his bosom, 
he now kissed it, saying reverently: “Oh! 
Pythian Apollo, thou who hast hitherto aided 
the fortunate Sulla, wilt thou suffer him to thus 
ingloriously die on "the threshold of his native 
city?” 

Then he once more assailed the Samnite 
army. 

A division of the Roman. army under Cras- 
sus had attacked a wing of Telesinus’ host and. 
was now successful. Phen Sulla assailed Telesi- 
nus on all sides and before the Colline gate a 
great battle was fought. It seemed as if the : 
fate of Rome were trembling in the .balanee. . 
But. at last the contest was decided. Rome was 
saved, and thousands of Samnites lay dead on. 
the battle. field. ; 

In a few hours Sulla would march into 
Rome. 

The long, wearisome Mithridatic War, the 
tiresome march from Greece, the contests with 
his rivals,—all were over. 

No more would he need to toil and work fr 
power. No more would he fear the vengeance 
of Marius or of the senate. No more could 
Marius and Cinna and Carbo combine with the 
senate against him. 

His life’s object was gained ! 

What he had worked and toiled for ‘Anrine 
long years was achieved ! . 

His enemies were all conquered. 


‘ 


y r army sent out against him by the 
te val 1 been defeated. | 
othing rerhained to: be done. 

‘aie master of Rome. 


CHAPTER V. 
THROUGH THE COLLINE GATE. 


In through the Colline gate streamed the ar- 
my of Sulla, Not only the army, but also 
thousands of captives. How much sorrow 
there must have been in Rome that morning! 
But a few days before, three thousand Romans 
who sided with Marius had gone out to beg for 
mercy from the conqueror. Sulla promised 
them safety if they would come to him after a 
victory over his enemies. This they did, but 
Sulla, true to his base self made them prisoners 
and also those whom they had defeated. Now 
they were coming in through the Colline gate 
among the other prisoners. Doubtless they 
were wondering what their fate would be; but 
Sulla had settled it in his own mind—Sulla 
never forgot to murder! 

The senators were notified that Sulla wished 
them to assemble in the temple of Bellona. Of 
course they did so; the senate could but obey 
the beck and call of Sulla. A poor, weak body 
of men they were,—so fallen from their ancient 
glory that they seemed like so many machines 
to note down and approve the deeds and words 
of Sulla. 

It was fitting that they should assemble in 
the temple of Bellona, the war-goddess. Her 
priests would often wound themselves with 
knives and. offer their blood to her, The 
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senators had cut a deep gash in their honor 
when they gave up Rome to such a man as Sul- 
la, and now they were assembled in the temple, 
offering up the life-blood of patriotism. 


Sulla arose before the waiting senate and be- 
gan to address them. The first sentence had 
hardly passed his lips, when a great. cry was 
heard coming from the direction of the circus. 
Louder and louder it grew until as the senate 
sat stiffened with fear, Sulla remarked careless- 
ly, that the sound proceeded from a few male- 
factors whom he had ordered his soldiers to 
kill. Yet the “few malefactors ” meant thou- 
sands of captives who were being treacherously 
murdered by Sulla’s orders. Well might the 
senators be seized with terror at the sound of 
their groans. It was like a voice of mourning 
over Roman sin and Roman baseness. 


After their entry into the city, Phania took 
Caro aud Nana to her home. The servants 
flocked out to meet ‘her with many demonstra- 
tions of joy at her return after so long an ab- 
sence. Phania entered the door “silently. 
Memory took her back to the time when she 
had entered as a bride. She had been so happy 
in the love of her husband—so free from care. 
The world was a paradise to her. Then there 
came dim recollections of the day when in 
through that same door they had carried her 
—husband’s lifeless body. In that instant life 
had changed its aspect to her. From glad, 
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free, joyous, it had become dull, monotonous, 
sorrowful. All these were heart-changes. 
Phania seldom spoke to any one of her grief, 
and few knew of the heavy heart concealed be- 
hind her kind smiles. 

So Phania pondered over past memories as 
she entered her old house. The others were 
not thinking of the past, their thoughts were 
all of the future. ; 

They all gathered ina little group on the 
piazza that evening. 

“ How terrible was the fate of those prisoners 
to-day,” said Nana. 

“To-day, Sulla has shown to the Roman 
people what he is,” Phania said. “ Before this. 
his sins were covered by the enormities of Ma- 
rius. Now he is coming forth in his true char- 
acter. Rome knows her master.” 

“ Do you think Sulla will continue these ex- 
treme measures?” Nana asked. 

“As long as his enemies live, Sulla will not 
rest. However, we should not speak so freely 
of him. Trifles are accounted great offences in 
these days.” 

“These are dark days for the Republie. It 
is hardly now a Republic.” 

“Rome is no longer free,” said Phania, “ 
fear her ancient glory has gone. forever. Old 
Rome was glorious indeed. My father’used to 
gather us all around him and tell us stories of 


the old time. How my heart would burn as. 


I listened! One tale, I remember, made an 
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impression which has never been effaced. I 
will tell it to you. Tarquin, the Proud, had 
just been expelled fiom Rome. Porsenna, 
king of Clusium, raised an army to help the ex- 
iled king to his throne again. All Rome was 
in commotion. For Porsenna had driven the 
Romans from Janiculum and was_ pursuing 
them tothe Tiber. There was only one chance 
of safety for Rome. If they could cut down 
the bridge before Porsenna could cross, they 
would be safe. But who would dare to under- 
take the task of keeping the enemy at hay 
while the soldiers cut the bridge? Horatius 
Cocles stepped before them and agreed to stand 
between the river and the enemy. Two others 
did the same. Then they three went to their 
volunteered work. The Tuscan army of Por- 
senna surged back and forth like a mightv sea. 
Slowly the bridge was being severed. Sudden- 
ly there came ashout: “ The bridge is almost 
down. Fly for your lives.” Horatius’ two 
companions obeyed the summons and were soon 
across the river with their comrades. But Ho- 
ratius, fearing to desert his post even at this 
time, stood still. Then there came a crash of 
timbers. The bridge was gone. On one side 
of Horatius was the Tuscan army; on the oth- 
er, the foaming Tiber. Leaping into the river, 
he swam across amid the cheers of friends and 
foes. Then the citv fathers came around him 
-and praised his noble deed and gave him as 
much land as he could draw his plough around 
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inaday. But the greatest reward he was given 
was a place in the hearts of his countryman 
forever. Horatius wasatrnly great man. He 
was willing to sacrifice himself that Rome 
might be saved. What a contrast between him 
and Sulla! Sulla is willing to sacrifice Rome 
if hecan gain thereby. But I must remember 
my own caution in regard to our speaking of 
Sulla.” 

Pharanus had done well in the battle of Or- 
chomenus. Since that he had been promoted. 
He was wounded in the battle with Telesinus 
and was discharged. Ina few more days he 
was to come home. For the wound had proved 
slight and already he was recovered, When 
he would come home, his marriage with Mem- 
mia was to take place. 


CHAPTER VI. 
PROSCRIPTIO. 


There is an unusual crowd in the Roman 
forum to-day. There are senators and slaves ; 
men and women of all ranks in life. And 
there is such a look of anxiety on their faces. 

Over in one corner of the forum stands a pil- 
lar with a bit of parchment nailed to it. Each 
man and woman goes up to it and after a little 
while comes away again; some with despair 
written on their faces and others looking much 
relieved. 

Why is all this anxiety ? What is this which 
so many reads? Is it the prophecy of some 
Sibyl in which men and women read their fates? 

No, it is nothing but a piece of parchment 
with a long list of names written upon it. But 
at the top is a word. Whatcan it be? “ Pro- 
scriptio.” That is the key to all the mystery. 
The names written below are the names of so 
many men whom it is lawful to kill. They are 
the names of so many men whom it is unlawful 
to give food, shelter or aid. So many men who 
may be murdered with impunity. The mur- 
derer is to be-rewarded with two talents and 
the children and grand-children of the man 
whom he kills are to be forever disgraced. 

We do not wonder now at the look of an- 
- guish on so many faces. 
This “ proscriptio”’ is a terrible thing. Sure- 
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ly the nails which fasten it are driven deeper 
than the pillar. They are driven into the 
heart of Rome and the life-blood of the city is 
pouring forth. 

But what have so many done that they are 
to be murdered? They have incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Sulla and his friends or perhaps 
they are wealthy. 

To quote from Phitarch: ‘Sulla, now turn- 
ing himself about to kill and to destroy, filled 
the city with massacres which had neither num- 
ber nor bounds. He even gave up many _per- 
sons against whom he had no complaint to the 
private revenge of his creatures. * * * 
Neither temple of the gods, nor paternal dwel- 
ling, nor hearth nor hospitality was any pro- 
tection against murder. And _ the sacrifices to 
resentment and revenge, were nothing to those 
who fell on account of their wealth. So that 
it was a common saying among the ruffians: 
‘His fine house was the death of such a one, 
his gardens of another, and his hot-baths of 
a third.’ It was evident to the least discerning 
among the Romans that,they were not delivered 
from “tyranny ; ; they had only changed the ty- 
rant,” 

The paper which gave the right to commit 
these murders was hung up in the Roman ‘fo- 
rum, the place where the people met: to discuss 
national affairs and where the brave men of the 
olden time had often walked, 

The forum was the home of the Roman na- 
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tion. How many memories clustered about 
the place! 

Its origin could be traced away back into the 
time of the kings. In this place the first Con- 
sul of Rome ordered the execution of his own 
sons when they conspired to overthrow the Re- 
public. 

Many a time had the honest, patriotic Cin- 
cinnatus walked in this same old forum and by 
his prudent words calmed the tumults of the 
people. 

Here had the Gracchi urged the necessity of 
reforms. 

And now this grand old place, hallowed by 
so many patriotic deeds and words, was being 
desecrated by these terrible proscriptions. 

Sulla seemed totally indifferent to the misery 
he was causing. It was worse than useless for 
any one to remonstrate with him. 

Caius Metellus, a young nobleman, went tv 
Sulla and begged that he would tell the Ro- 
mans whom he intended to let live that there 
would be no needless anxiety. Sulla answered 
that he had not yet determined whom he would 
save. 

Then Metellus asked that he would let them 
know whom he intended to destroy and end the 
terrible suspense which was felt all over Rome. 
Sulla readily acceded to this request* and an- 
swered it with unexpected promptness by pro- 
scribing eighty citizens. Some “remonstrance 
’ was made and on the next day he added two 
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hundred and twenty more. He then said: “I 
have now proscribed all that I remember; if I 
have forgotten any, I will punish them here- 
atter.” 

After a time Sulla went to Praeneste iand 
from that place took twelve thousand prisoners 
to Rome. He began by giving these captives a 
mock trial and then putting them to death, one 
by ove. 

But this consumed too much time and so he 
had them all massacred at once except one man 
who had aided him. “This man, with a noble 
spirit, said he would never owe his life to the 
distroyer of his country, and voluntarily mix- 
ing with the crowd, he died with his fellow- 
citizens.” 

Sulla lived on in Rome doing deeds like 
these. 

He now aspired to the Dictatorship. This 
office had been unoccupied for one hundred and 
twenty years. 

But of course he succeeded in raising bim- 
self to that dignity. This gave him power of 
life and death over the Romans. He had ex- 
ercised this power before, but the Dictatorship 
gave him the right to exercise it. And very 
arbitrarily he used his power. 

Kstates were confiscated and given to villians 
as were the revenues of provinces. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE TRIUMPH OF SULLA. 


It was the day of the Triumph of Sulla. 

Grand preparations had been made and it 
was to exceed in splendor anything that had 
gone before. 

Early in the morning, peuple from all the 
country round were collecting on the streets of 
Rome. 

All were patiently waiting for the procession 
to begin. At last the moment arrived and the 
lictors began to clear the way. After them 
were led the sacred oxen, decked with flowers. 
Then came the army of Sulla, bearing green 
boughs in their hands and singing songs of tri- 
umph., ; 

Then the spoils of war were borne triumph- 
antly along. These were more splendid. both 
for number and quality than anything the Ro- 
mans had ever seen. Behind the spoils march- 
ed the thousands of captives, slowly, and with 
bowed heads. 

Then came the crowning part of the proces- 
sion,—the car of Triumph. In it was seated 
Sulla, dressed in purple robes and wearing the 
time-honored crowu of laurel. 

Lastly came a long line of men who had 
been recalled from exile by Sulla. As they 
went along, they bowed themselves to the earth 
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andcried: “Sulla, our father ;” Sulla, saviour 
of his country.” 

In the joy of return to their homes, they 
forgot the character of the man to whom they 
owed it. 

All this long, grand procession slowly wound 
its way along the streets of Rome. 

But there was one thing which all this 
grandeur and splendor could not do. It could 
not make Sulla a happy man. It could not 
give him a “conscience void of offence.” It 
coud not give him God’s smile, without which 
all the world is darkness. The humblest beg- 
gar in the streets of Rome was better off than 
Su‘ la. 

* * * * * 


It is the day after the Triumph. 

Several persons are entering the door of 
Phania’s house. : 

Yhis is an eventful day to Memmia, for to- 
day she will become a bride. There is to be no 
ostentation or grandeur attending the cereno- 
ny. Grandeur seems out of place with the 
massacres that are filling the city. 

At last all the guest have arrived and Mem- 
mia comes down leaning on the arm of her 
mother. She is dressed in a simple robe and 
long veil and wears the marriage girdle about 
her waist. 

_ Pharanus approaches and soon the ceremony 
Is over. 
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The husband and wife touch fireand water as 
symbols of the pure lives they are to lead. 


Announcement is now made that the banquet 
is ready and the guests repair to the adjoining 
hall. ‘They seat themselves at the table and 
the meal begins. As they eat, they discuss the 
politics of the day. 

“What thought you of Sulla’s Triumph,” 
Neus Fulvius asks. 

“Tt was grand,’ Paulus Nasica replied, 
‘Corand beyond anything that had gone before. 
Those eastern spoils were splendid. ‘Then, too, 
the procession of returned exiles was a good 
idea. It made us forget some things.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Fulvius. 

“Why, this. Yesterday those men whom 
Sulla had recalled from exile created quite a 
sensation by their calling him ‘father,’ and 
‘deliverer,’ and all that. They almost made 
some of the people forget the five thousand who 
have fallen by Sulla’s orders.” 

“Then you are not a friend to Sulla?” 

“T said nothing about my feelings toward 
Sulla. It is safer in these days to be silent. 
One cannot speak of certain persons with im- 
punity.” 

“T have been careless of my speech lately,” 
Fulvius said. “It seemed to me on those ter- 
rible days of the proscriptions that I did not 
are whether my name was on the list or not. 
I do not care very much for life.” 
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“T do. JI was in constant agony lest I 
should find my name among the proscribed.” 

“T do not see how it is that some men have 
such a love for life. I never could see any 
great pleasure in it. We eat and drink and 
sleep, and stand around in the forum and—die. 
Life is too monotonous to please me.” 

“ Ah, I see. You have not learned to take 
pleasure in little things. Why, I take pleasure 
in this very thing, eating. I am not one of 
your Greeks whi resolve everything into Phi- 
losophy. JI am a Roman.” 

“ The Greeks do not resolve everything into 
Philosophy,” Pharanus said. *‘ They appreci- 
ate the pleasures of life as much as we. Their 
sensibilities are finer and they do not delight in 
those things which are semi-barbarous.” 

“You do not mean to imply that we Romans 
take pleasure in semi-barbarous things?” Ful- 
vius said. 

“Yes, Ido. I cannot see how a nation so 
civilized as Rome pretends to be, ean take de- 
light in the games of the amphitheatre. The 
wrestling and chariot racing are excusable ;_ but 
the gladiatorial combats—they are for savages.” 

“Then you would allow the wrestling.— 
Why not extend it a little farther and allow 
the gladiators to struggle until one or the other 
is killed. There is no sharp line of distinction — 
between much and little. The gladiatorial com- 
hat is but a protracted wrestle. You were 
reared in Greece and that explains why it is that 
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you do not favor our amphitheatre. The Gre- 
cians love tamer pleasures. But when you have 
been in Rome a short time, you will understand 
that exciting thrill of delight which one feels 
at the amphitheatre.” 

‘No, I hope that my nature will never be so 
changed that I can take pleasure in such 
things,” Pharanus said. 

“Tn a few days, as you know, we are to have 
splendid games at the amphitheatre,” Fulvins 
said, ‘You must come and see for yourself. 
The gladiators are to be from the school at 
Capua. You have doubtless heard of these 
schools of the gladiators.” 

“Yes, I have heard much of them and what 
I have heard only increases my disgust in re- 
gard to these combats. The men are reared 
like beasts. Everything is done to increase 
their strength of body. But mark you, al- 
though you do not seem to know it, these men 
have minds of their own. Perhaps these pow- 
ers are latent by disuse. But I tell you, they 
will not always be treated likedumb brutes; they 
will rise in rebellion and perhaps make Rome 
pay dearly for her shows and combats. Why, 
tell me, Fulvius, would you like to be in the 

lace of one of these gladiators? Would you 
like to feel that you and your comrades were 
like oxen being fattened for the market? 
Would you like to know that you were being 
fed that which would thicken your blood so that 
your death-agony would be prolonged to please 
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the people? No, Fulvius, I know you would 
not bea eladiator for ‘worlds and yet you take 
pleasure in seeing these wretches die. Nasica, 
would you like to die with thousands of curi- 
ous eyes watching your every: movement, anx- 
ious that your agony should be prolonged 2 
Would you like to “feel. that your fate—if you 
were not killed in the combat—depended on 
the turning of the thumb ?” 
“No, Pharanus, I would not.” 


“ Well, do vou think it right to force others 
to endure that which you sould not?” 


“TI do not force them. It is not I that am 
master of the games,” Nasiea said, a little impa- 
tiently. Then regaining his eood humor, he 
continued, “but this is grave tale for vour wed- 
ding-day. I see. there is no use dis sputing with 
you. You will at least grant me this,—you will 
come tothe next games. Now, do not eo” 


“ Well, since you insist, I will go.’ 


ne What were we first speaking of that led to 
this grave conversation ? Oh, I recollect. It 
was of Sulla’s triumph,” Nasica said. “It was 
grand.” 

“ Yes, it was,” Fulvius said. 

“Tt made me think of the triumph of Paulus 
/Emilus,” said Pharanus.. “ I have often heard 
my father tell of that. My grandfather saw 
the triumphal procession. .The spoils were 
magnificent and among the captives were Per- 
seus, king of Macedon, and his children. It 
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is said that when the Romans looked upon the 
children who were mere infants, they wept in 
compassion.” 

“The Romans of those days must have been 
more tender of heart than we moderns,” Nasica 
said. ‘Tears of compassion would be extraor- 
dinary now.” 

“They were—in one way. Yet I think 
they were firmer of purpose than we.” 


“T have heard,” said Fulvius, “that Sulla 
attributes his suecess to Fortune rather than_ to 
his own talents.” 

“So he does. From his youth Sulla has al- 
ways delighted in being called the favorite of 
Fortune. JI suppose he thinks it gives the Ro- 
mans an idea that he is beloved of the gods. 
Sulla is superstitious and places much. confi- 
dence in signs and omens, especially dreams. 
There is a story that in all his wars he earries 
the golden Apollo with him and that he suppli- 
cated its aid before the battle with Telesinus. 
Now, Caius Marius would have been displeased 
had his victories been ascribed to the favor of 
the gods. Marius and Sulla are very different.” 

“ Sulla thinks himself also favored of Venus 
although there may be a difference of opinion 
on that point, You remember the time when 
the soothsayers declared that a person possessing 
valor and beauty should rise to great promi- 
nence. Sulla said that this could be no other 
than himself. He referred to his former ex- 
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ploits for proofs of valor and to his golden hair 
for proof of beauty.” 

“Surely Sulla is a strange man,” Nasica said. 
“ When the people were disgusted with the in- 
trigues of Marius, they turned to him, and yet 
his transactions will not bear scrutiny. I can 
remember when, in his younger days, he got 
the office of quaestor and when he boasted of 
the fact, some one said: ‘ Yes, the office is 
yours, for you bought it.” 

“Then you think Sulla treacherous? ” said 
Fu'vius. 

“Oh, I really could not say,” replied the 
cautious Nasica. 

“We must now take our leave,” one of the 
company said. Then they arose to go. 

“ We will see you at the amphitheatre,” Na- 
sica said to Pharanus and Memmia. 

“ Yes, if nothing prevents.” 

Then the boys of the neighborhood crowded 
around to receive the nuts showered by Phara- 
nus among them and merrily the wedding-day 
ended. 
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CHAPTER VIII, 
LAST DAYS OF SULLA. 


All Rome was soon started by the announce- 
ment that Sulla had lain down his Dictator- 
ship. This caused much astonishment and 
many speculations as to his reasons. The Ro- 
mans could hardly believe that a man who had 
labored so to win his power would part with it 
so easily. Perhaps, as Phitarch suggests it was 
his confidence in his good fortune which caused 
this step. Soon after, he dedicated one-tenth 
of his substance to Hercules, and in commemo- 
ration, gave a grand entertainment. 

Many are wending their way along the streets 
of Rome toward the amphitheatre. They are 
walking in little groups. The people are of 
various classes in life—we may see that at a 
glance. Here is a company of senators; we 
judge their rank by the broad gold studs work- 
ed into their robes. Here is a group whose 
faces are familiar. They wear neither the elab- 
orate dress of the senators, nor the scanty one 
of the plebeians. The two men who walk be- 
fore, are Fulvius and Nasica. Next come Pha- 
ranus and Memmia with Caro, Nana and Pha- 
nia. While we have been watching them, they 
have arrived at their destination. Entering at 
the side, they ascend to one of the platforms 
where they seat themselves. These seats slope 
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upwards from the arena. The arena itself is 
circular; the ground is strewed with fresh sand 
and sawdust. The arena is surrounded by a 
wall about twelve feet high to protect the spec- 
tators from the wild beasts. Above the wall 
rises the first platform. Behind it is a low 
walk; then another platform and so on. 

On the first platform is seated Sulla, dressed 
magnificently in purple. With him are the 
most prominent senators and public men. 

A little farther around on this platform are 
the six Vestal Virgins in their long white 
stoles. 

Overhead is an awning to afford protection 
from the scorching sun. 

The master of the games gives the signal to 
begin. The sports which are mildest are to 
come first. 

The wrestlers perform first. Then the chari- 
ot races and foot races follow in quick succes- 
sion. 

“ Now for a combat between the wild beasts.” 

The spectators wait in breathless silence when 
a trap-door in the arena flies open and up rush- 
es a panther. At the same moment a tiger en- 
ters from aside door. The two, maddened by 
hunger, rush upon each other. A few deep 
growls, two animals rolling upon each other in 
the sand, a little blood, and tt is all over. The 
panther is the victor. The men scatter a little 
more sand on the arena to obliberate the traces 
of the last conflict. They carry the dead tiger 
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out; then all is in readiness for another per- 
formance. 

“The gladiators next.” 

In through the side entrance come two gladia- 
tors. One is short and thick ; he is Amphus. 
The other is tall and well-knit ; strength looks 
from his every feature. This is Spartacus. He 
bears traces of his nationality —he is a Thracian. 
As he enters, there is a suppressed hum of 
voices: “Spartacus will win; he has beeu 
well trained by Lentulus at Capua. He has 
alwavs conquered heretofore. Spartacus will 
win.” 

“See his noble bearing! How awkward is 
that Amphus!” 

Thus said the younger spectators. But the 
older ones replied. “ Spartacus looks very 
well. But he has not the strength of Amphus. 
Spartacus has conquered heretofore, but so has 
Amphus.  Amphus will win.” 

The two had been leisurely viewing each oth- 
er. Nowa dextrous movement of Spartacus 
began the conflict. Another scene of blood. 
Spartacus was the conqueror ! 

Amphus lay dying. He looked at the spec- 
tators for compassion. Down went the thumbs. 
He was taken carefully out by the slaves. But 
the turning of the thumbs came too late. It 
could not save him. He was dead. 


“ Pharanus,” Memmia said in a weak voice, 
“let us goaway. Iam faint.” 
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Then with Phania, Caro and Nana they arose 
and left the place. ; 

“ How good the air feels after that crowded 
place,” said Memmia. 

“ What do you think now of the amphithea- 
tre?” asked her husband. 


“‘ T never wish to enter it again,” she replied. 
“You said once that it was fit for barbarians. 
So it is. Our nation can delight in the killing 
of one human being by another! Tt is degrad- 
ing. And even the women take pleasure in 
these barbarities! Pharanus, you were right.” 

“‘ What a contrast between these cruelties and 
our Grecian Olympics!” Pharanus said. 
“There we had simple trials of athletic skill ; 
here we have murders.”’ 


Caro went home and sat down to think 
over the day. She had received one terrible 
shock. On the first platform she had seen the 
six Vestal Virgins. Always before, she had 
thought of them as of something pure and hav- 
ing nothing in common with the sinful world. 
She had thought of them as higher and better 
than the rest of the race, their lives beautiful 
emblems of holiness. 


“The holy Vestal Virgins,” she said to 
herself. “Can they be pure and fit to guard 
the sacred fire of Vesta, and yet love these 
massacres in the amphitheatre? Will Vesta 
accept their service? I thought to-day that 
they seemed hard-hearted. Surely Vesta will 
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be displeased and send down her wrath upon 
Rome ?” 

But just then she remembered what her 
brother had said a moment before; that the 
Vestal Virgins always attended these public 
games. “ No wonder if they grow hardened,” 
she thought, “so would I were I to go year after 
year to these places. I would lose all the gen- 
tleness which a woman ought to possess. Per- 
haps these Vestals are not to blame.” 

So the little household at Rome lived on. 
Outside events had little effect upon them save 
to tighten the bands of love which bound them 
together. They lived in a little world of their 
own and Caro often said, “we five will never 
part.” But even asshe spoke there would come 
thoughts of the mysterious messenger, Death, 
who calls for every one, sooner or later. They 
would be so happy, Caro thought, if they could 
just live on forever as they were now. But 
sometime Death would break their little circle 
and so dispel the charm which bound them to 
happiness. 

After Death had called them, what? Caro 
often asked herself that question. She could 
not answer it satisfactorily to herself. To be 
sure, the Romans had tales of a nether-world 
where Pluto ruled and Minos judged. And 
they told of the Rivers Lethe and Styx. where 
all remembrance of this world would be drown- 
ed. There were stories of terrible punishment 
which would be meted out to those who had 
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done evil. But these were tales so vague and so 
unreal that Caro could not accept them as true. 
They seemed to her like the myths that they 
were. 

More puzzling even than this was the ques- 
tion: ‘ Whorules the world?” She had not 
the slightest doubt that some great Mind was at 
the Sere of all things. But to whom did that 
Mind belong? Not to Jupiter—not to any of 
the Olympian gods. They were all to imper- 
fect. Caro felt that the one to whom this Mind 
belonged was perfect. But she had never heard 
of beh a Being. 

Up to this point, her chain of reasoning had 
been complete. There was a Mind at the cen- 
tre of all things—that Mind could not belong 
to an imperfect being—therefore the God of all 
things must be perfect. 

But because she had never heard of this 
God, she did not worship him. And so the old 
question of the future would come back again 
and she could not answer it. 

Metella, the wife of Sulla, was slowly dying 
while all ‘Sulla’s entertainments and feasting 
were going on. He had always treated her 
well, which is something remarkable consider- 
ing thie character of the man. On her death 
he gave her a costly funeral. He then with- 
drew to Puteoli where he lived in retirement. 

But it seemed as if Rome would never “be 


rid ot the tyranny ; she only changed the ty- 
rant.” 
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Sulla’s retirement left vacant a place for 
which a dozen other Romans longed. Pom- 
pey, Crassus, Cicero, Cesar and Lucullus were 
all rising into prominence. Sulla had always 
been friendly towards Pompey, to whom he 
had given his daughter in marriage. 

A short time after his retiring, Sulla died. 
Some were rejoiced beyond measure on hearing 
of his death. Others, whom he had aided, ex- 
pressed sorrow. But none regretted his death 
very much. He had been too brutal to gain 
sincere friends. Pompey conveyed his body to 
Rome where it was burned. A monument was 
erected to Sulla in the Campus Martius with 
the inscription (composed by Sulla), “ No man 
ever did me an injury, or a kindness but what I 
repaid him with interest.” 

The struggle between Marius and Suila was 
but the shadow of that greater contest which 
was to be between Cesar and Pompey. This 
was but the first. of the three great struggles 
which were to end in the overthrow of the Re- 
public and the establishment of the Empire. 
Marius and Sulla, Cesar and Pompey, Octavius 
and Antony! Three grand illustrations of 
what ambition will do! 

Rome was growing very corrupt. No one 
could stay in the city one day without becoming 
aware of this fact. Here and there were a few 
who had kept themselves apart from the in- 
iquitous city, but they were few. The Roman 
religion was a key to Roman morals. The 
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Rome that produced Cincinnatus and Regulus 
had become the Rome that produced Marius 
and Sulla. 

Phania, fully aware of the growing corrup- 
tion of the city, determined to remove with her 
little household to some village. Pharanus ful- 
ly agreed with her that it was better. So all 
the arrangements were made for their departure 
and Caro and her brother took a last walk 
about the city, Caro wishing to see the Temple 
of Janus ere they left the city. 

“This street is called the “ Wicked Way,” 
Pharanus said to his sister. 

“What a strange name!” she said. “ How 
did it receive the appellation ?” 

“This street has a history. Nearly five hun- 
dred years ago, Servius Tullius was king of 
Rome. He hada daughter, Tullia, who was 
married to Lucius, son of Tarquin I. This 
woman wished to overthrow her father that her 
husband might be made king. She conspired 
with others to accomplish this. A band of the 
conspirators went to the senate-house and dragg- 
ed the aged Servius from his throne. He tried 
to flee but was murdered in theattempt. Tullia 
could not restrain her impatience to see her 
husband made king. Therefore she ordered 
her charioteer to drive her to the senate-house. 
On the way, they met the corpse of her father 
lying on the road. The driver, more humane 
than his mistress, stopped the horses, but Tullia 
ordered him to drive on. The street where 
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this cruel thing was done has since been called 
the Wicked Way. ‘Ihe name is an appropri- 
ate memorial of the cruel Tullia.” 

They had now arrived at the forum where 
stood the bronze Temple of Janus. As Caro 
gazed upon it, the tide of thought carried her 
back to the time when this temple gained. its 
celebrity. Away back to the time when the 
Sabines attacked the city. Again and again, the 
legends, say the Romans had closed the gate, 
but all in vain. It opened as soon as it was 
closed and so the Sabines’ gained entrance to 
the city. But scarcely had they entered when 
a stream of water burst from the Temple of 
Janus and swept them away. Thus Rome was 
saved and ever after, the Temple was left open 
save in times of peace that Janus might be able 
to rescue Rome from her enemies. 

And so the Temple of Janus was a chronicle 
of war or peace. Thus far it had been closed 
twice; once in the reign of Numa Pompiluis ; 
again after the close of the first Punic war. 
When would it be closed again ? 


CHAPTER IX. 
ORPAH. 


They had reached the village which was to be 
their future home. It was inhabited by an in- 
dustrious, quiet people, and several Roman 
families of distinction lived there. 

After Caro’s arrival, she explored the grounds 
which belonged to their home. Her eye fell on 
a seat under an old tree and thither she hastened 
and sat down. 


The sun was just setting and there was a soft 
calm over all nature. Suddenly Caro was 
startled from her reverie by hearing a woman’s 
voice singing. 

After looking all around her she saw that. it 
proceeded from acottage near by—a little, hum- 
ble cottage,—in the doorway of which stood a 
woman. She was very plainly, almost shabbily 
dressed, but Caro thought her the most beauti- 
ful person she had ever seen. Her hair was 
sprinkled with gray, and she looked as if she 
might have seen fifty years. But hers was not 
a youthful beauty which soon passes away. 

She had not the narrow brow so much ad- 
mired by the Romans and Grecians, but a broad 
expansive one. Her eyes were of a soft blue 
with a world of expression in them. Her 
whole face seemed but the embodiment of the 
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word, “ Peace.” She was tal] and gracefully 
formed. ; 

As she stood, there came up an old man 
bowed and feeble with age. 

“ Orpah,” said he, “bring the harp.” 

She went into the ‘house « and quickly returned 
bringing a small harp. 

i Now, ” said the old man, “ we will sing our 
evening song. Lo night, pee let us sing 
the one I love. 

So they ee to sing to Orpah’s s accompani- 
ment on the harp. The old man’s w eak, tremu- 
lous voice did not destroy the harmony of the 
sone. 

Caro listened as she sat concealed under the 
large, old tree. She could catch nearly all the. 
words of the glorious old song. 

“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want. He maketh me to lie down by the green 
pustures and leadeth me beside the still waters. 
He restoreth my soul. He leadeth me in the 
the paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. 
Yea though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I. will fear no evil, for thou 
art with me; thy rod and thy staff they com- 
fort me. Thou preparest a table before me in 
the presence of mine enemies. Thou anointest 
my head with oil; my cup runneth over. 
Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all 
the days of my life and I will dwell in the 
house of the Lord forever.” 

The sun had been under a cloud for some 
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time, but it now came forth casting a glorious 
red light over the earth as it slowly sank from 
view. 

Caro had read the old Grecian masters; she 
had read the greatest works of the greatest 
men’; but never had she heard anything so sub- 
lime as this grand old psalm. Its very sim- 
plicity increased its sublimity. She could un- 
derstand that it spoke of some Divinity. She 
appreciated the sweet peace and trust expressed 
by it. One part she should never forget, “ Yea, 
though I walk through the valley of the shadow 
of death, I will fear no evil, for thou art with 
me.” If she could only know to whom the 
“thou” referred, here would be an answer to 
her old question of the future. 

It would be such bliss to “ fear no evil.” 

No wonder that Orpah and her father had 
such a look of contentment on their faces. Caro 
longed for an oportunity to speak to them that 
she might ask of whom they sang. She deter- 
mined to learn more of them. Therefore each 
morning and evening, she went to her seat un- 
der the old tree and listened to their songs. She 
determined to ask Pharanus who these people 
were. One evening, as she sat there, her broth- 
er passed by. 

“Caro,” said he, “ what attracts you to this 
place ? ” 

“Stay a moment,” she said, “and you shall 
know.” 


So he stood still and as he listened, he heard 
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the voice of song. In the still evening he 
could discern the words, and as the refrain ended 
he said: “That music is indeed sweet. From 
whence does it come?” 

“ From the little cottage over there. I have 
seen the singers once or twice. One is a mid- 
dle-aged woman and the other is an old man. 
From what I have heard them say, I know 
that the woman’s name is Orpah and she is the 
old man’s daughter. They sing constantly of 
some god and I think they have a religion to 
which they are devotedly attached. Do you 
know anything of them?” 

“‘T have heard that the dwellers in the little 
cottage are Jews.” 

“ Who are the Jews ?” 

“They are a race of people who have kept 
themselves apart from other nations for many 
years. They believe in one God and have a 
book which they claim was written by his in- 
spiration. This book gives an account of the 
ereation of the world and a history of their na- 
tion. Their capital is Jerusalem, a city of 
Syria. They are a people of strict morals and 
_ great national pride. There have been some 
great men of their nation. One of them was 
called Solomon and was their king. He issaid 
to have been very wise and was much admired 
by his contemporaries. He was a judge as 
well asa king. He wrote a book containing 
advice fora good life. You remember an old 
man named Phan el, who was mong our slaves 
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in Greece. He was one of these Jews and told 
me something of bis nation’s history and_re- 
ligion. ‘They believe that their God will send 
a deliverer to this earth for their benefit.” 

“ Pharanus, Jam so glad that you know 
something of the religion of these Jews. I 
was afraid no one could tell me anything of it.” 

‘Why, Caro, you do not think that there is 
anything in their belief, do you?” 

“T donot know. One thing I am sure of: 
the Roman religion is corrupt and cold com- 
pared with this. It seems to give them so 
much peace and comfort. But what proof have 
they that their God will send a deliverer to 
them?” 

“They have men whom they call prophets. 
They foretell events like the sooth-sayers of 
Rome. These prophets are not an established 
order but have lived in various times and 
places. They speak what is revealed to them 
by their God. These prophets unite in saying 
that there will come upon the earth a Messiah 
sent by their God. This is what they found 
their belief upon.” 

“Tt seems very reasonable indeed. That 
men who have never seen each other should 
concur is certainly a proof of the truth of 
their sayings. But have they ever seen their 
God?” 

“T once asked Phanuel that same question. 
He said, ‘no, for it is written in our Book that 
no man shall see God and live. But he has 
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frequently sent angels to deliver his people and 
many miracles have been wrought by his pow- 
er. Some of these miracles Phanuel told me 
of and they were wonderful. He told me of 
three men who were cast into a hot furnace by 
their enemies and yet not hurt. He also told 
me of a man named Daniel. In his youth he 
was taken captive and carried away into Chal- 
dea. He attained a position of honor in the 
Chaldean Kingdom. A conspiracy, was formed 
against him and the king ordered him to be 
thrown into a den of lions. The next day the 
king repented of having given this order and 
went to the lion’s den to see what had become 
of this Daniel. To his surprise, he found the 
man unharmed. The sacred book of the Jews 
gives an account of many such miracles.” 

“ Pharanus, what do you think of these 
Jews?” 

“ Well, I think them worthy of imitation in 
many ways. The only thing I can find fault 
with is their contempt of other nations. They 
seem to live for their religion. They are will- 
ing to dare death for its sake. But we had 
better return to the house.” 

As they went in Caro said, “TIT should like 
to know more of this Jewish religion. Per- 
haps I may find an opportunity of talking 
with Orpah. But no! You said they scorned 
people of other nations. She would doubtless 
regard me as an intruder. I had hoped there 
was something in this religion, but perhaps it is 
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hollow like that of the Romans. From what 
I have heard Orpah singing I thought her God 
must be merciful and loving. I must have 
been wrong, for people who sincerely worship 
a God of merey could hardly despise others.” 


CHAPTER X. 
AN ACCIDENT. 


“Caro,” said Pharanus, “ the sister of Phan- 
uel, our former slave, is lying very. ill a few 
miles from here. I was yesterday told that she 
is in destitute cireumstances. She is a stranger 
and very old and may be starving.” 

“Some of us should visit her,” she replied. 
“JT will go if you will accompany me.” 

So they started forth upon their errand of 
mercy. Caro rode a spirited horse. They 
reached their destination and ministered to the 
wants of the aged woman. Then they turned 
their faces homeward. As _ they rode leisurely 
along, Caro’s horse became frightened at some 
object in the road, and threw its rider violently 
to theground. Pharanus sprang from his horse 
and found his sister all bleeding and motionless - 
on the ground. 

“She is dead,” he said. He attempted to 
move her but a strange weakness seemed to 
seize him; his muscles would not obey his 
wili. He could ‘not realize that she who lay 
here still was the same being as the girl who 
had gone forth that morning so happy and 
bright. His powers seemed paralyzed. Sud- 
denly the thought struck him that perhaps the 
spark of life might still exist. He would has- 
ten home and bring help. But no! he could 
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not leave Caro by that lonely roadside. There 
were no houses near by. What should he do? 

Suddenly he heard a sound and looking 
around saw the Jewess, Orpah. She asked his 
trouble and Pharanus hurriedly told her of his 
sister’s fall. 

“She may yet live,” said Orpah. “She 
must be conveyed home.” 

Hastily they made a litter of branches of 
trees from the forest near by, and upon it placed 
the body. Slowly they moved homeward, each 
step costing an effort. They carried the litter 
very gently for Orpah had said, “ I have hope 
that she still lives. We must bear her careful- 
ly, for the least jar may be fatal.” 

Pharanus did not dare to hope. All along 
that weary walk he kept thinking that he car- 
ried his sister’s body upon its bier. 

By and by they reached the house of Orpah. 

‘Bring her in here, she said, “your home 
is a little farther on and a moment’s delay may 
cost her life.” 

Pharanus mechanically obeyed. In through 
the door they carried the litter, and Orpah be- 
gan trying to revive Caro while Pharanus went 
to bring Phania and the others. 

They came bringing with them an old wo- 
man skilled in medicine. Pharanus went out 
and sat down on the little porch by the house. 
With his face buried in his hauds he sat think- 
ing of the calamity which had so suddenly 
befallen them. He remembered that but a few 
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talk with this Orpah. 

Then he thought of his sister’s pure, gentle 
life. Caro held a place in his heart which no 
other could hold. He did not love even Nana 
quite so much as Caro. 

Caro was the image of her mother both in 
face and character. His mother had been his 
idol, his ideal of all that a woman should be, 
and Caro was like her. 

While he thought upon his sister, Memmia 
was searching for him. At length she found 
him and said: “ Pharanus, Caro is breathing. 
They think we may hope for her recovery.” 

Then they two wept tears of joy together 
and Paranus told his wife all about the accident 
and the terrible agony of the walk homeward 
when he an Orpah carried the litter which he 
thought would prove a funeral bier. He had 
thought that the act of kindness she had done 
that morning would be the fitting close of her 
loving life. 

Just then Orpah’s father, Elkanah, entered. 
He was surprised at seeing Pharanus and Mem- 
mia, but greeted them kindly. Memmia told 
him of what had occurred and he went inside 
to see the sufferer. 

“ Memmia,” said Pharanus, “Caro once 
asked me what I thought of the Jews. I told 
her that I thought them praiseworthy in every 
way except the contempt with which they are 
said to regard others. If Elkanah and Orpah 
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are samples of their race, I was wrong in tell- 
ing her that the Jews despise others. If all the 
Jews are like these, the nation must be a chari- 
table one.” 

“Elkanah and Orpah are certainly kind, 
good people. I think Orpah must be a noble 
woman. Let us go and see how Caro is.” 

So they went into the house and were glad to 
find that Caro was much better and could recog- 
nize those about her. She did not seem to re- 
member anything about the morning’s accident. 

Once or twice she essayed to raise herself 
from the pillow bat sank back exhausted. 


CHAPTER XI. 
TRUE AND BEAUTIFUL. 


So Caro lived on in the little Jewish home. 
Each day she thought that on the next she 
would be able to be removed. But still she 
gained no strength. She knew not why. 

She felt no pain, but she could not raise her 
head from the pillow. Phania came each 
morning to see her; Orpah was very kind and 
attentive, but still the days wore wearily on. 

She longed to be taken to her home, fearing 
that she was a burden to Orpah; but the latter 
would not consent to her removal, knowing 
how weak she was. 

Orpah spent much of her time with Caro, 
but she had household duties to which she must 
attend. So, while she was going about these, 
and after Phania’s visit was over, Caro was left 
alone. There was nothing by which she could 
amuse herself save her own thoughts. 

So she lay thinking of past and future until 
her brain would grow weary. Orpah always 
noticed that Caro seemed weaker after she had 
been absent a short time. Soshe stayed by her 
bedside as much as possible and she and Caro 
had long conversations. There was something 
in each that attracted the other and their love 
was mutual. 

Caro had never talked with Orpah regarding 
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her religion, thinking that the Jewess might 
not like to speak of it. 

But one day, Orpah said: “Do you worship 
the gods of Rome?” 

She answered: ‘I have never renounced 
them altogether as have my brother and sister. 
But I cannot say that I worship them. With- 
‘in the last few months, I have thought much 
upon the subject and the more I think of it, the 
more I am persuaded that the Roman. religion 
is a false one. I am almost ready to give it up 
entirely. I have often wondered why it is so 
largely believed ” 

“ Many are doubtless attracted by the loose 
distinction between right and wrong. The 
imagine that gods who have sinned themselves 
will not judge sin severely.” 

“Your nation, I have heard, is very strict 
with regard to morals.” 

‘“Yes. We worship a perfect God and he re- 
quires us to be sinless. Our Father is without 
blemish and we must be like him.” 

Caro was amazed. “ How can mortals be 
perfect,” she said. “ Did you ever see any one 
who was perfectly sinless? I thought it was 
only great sins your God punished.” 

“Sin always displeases God, no matter 
whether men call it small or great. But as 
you say, no mortal can be perfect. Our infi- 
nite Father knows this and has provided for us. 
From eternity he has vowed that sin should 
be punished. His word will never be broken. 
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The sin will always be punished. Sometime 
in the future, he will send a Messiah to the 
earth. It is written, ‘he shall be wounded for 
our transgression and bruised for our iniqui- 
ties.’ The time of his coming cannot be far 
off. ‘The sceptre shal] not depart from Judah, 
nor a law-giver from the house of Israel until 
Shiloh come.’ He wil! deliver his people from 
the bondage of sin.” 

“ But you say that Shiloh is to come in the 
future; will all those who do not live to see 
him be punished for their sins ?” 

“ No. Our God has provided a deliverance 
for them as well as for those who come after. 
The promise was given hundreds of years ago 
to our forefathers and they died believing in 
the coming Messiah. Becaused they loved 
God and believed in the coming One, their sins 
are forgiven them. They who come after Shi- 
loh will believe on him as did those before 
him and both will be saved. We may not live 
tosee the Messiah. Some ot my people have 
an intense longing to live till he comes. I have 
not. If I see him, I shall be satisfied. If I 
die ere he comes, I shall be satisfied. For I 
know that my God is just.” 

“Do you erect temples to your God?” 

“We have one great temple at Jerusalem. It 
is our national sanctuary and Jerusalem is our 
nation’s capital. Three times a year we go up 
to Jerusalem to keep the solenn feasts. The 
greatest of these is the Passover. It commemo- 
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rates a great event in our history. When our 
ancestors were in bondage under the Egyptians, 
God sent a destroying angel who killed all the 
first-born of Egypt but passed over all Jewish 
houses. On the next morning, the Jews left 
Egypt. Our feast celebrates the angel’s passing 
over the Jewish homes. Each year, Jews of 
all ranks in life, rich and poor, meet together 
at Jerusalem and keep the feast. It is the 
greatest pleasure of our lives.” 

“Orpah, your religion is a beautiful one. 
You worship a just God. He punishes sin, 
but saves those who love him. Your feasts are 
holy commemorations of the goudness of your 
God. Your rich and poor alike take part in 
them. What a contrast thevare to the Roman 
Saturnalia and Lupercalia! You worship your 
God at your feasts; the Romans’ are full of 
rioting and wickedness. Yours build up your 
nation ; theirs degrade their nation. Yes, Or- 
pah, yours is a beautiful religion.” 

“Tt is more than beautiful, Caro, it is true. 
Many things have beauty which have not truth. 
Our religion has both. It is beautiful because 
it is true. Truth is at its foundation. Beauty 
necessarily follows. The truth is always beau- 
tiful. Did you ever know anything of our re- 
ligion before you were brought here ? ” 

“One evening I heard you and your father 
singing. You sang a song beginning, ‘The 
Lord is my shepherd.’ I knew it was some 
sacred song, but I did not know of what deity 
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it so constantly spoke. My brother told mea 
little of your religion, but I never understood 
itas Ido now. The song you sang that eve- 
ning was the most beautiful I ever heard. It 
was sublime.” 

“Shall father and I sing it for you now ?” 

“T would love to hear it,” Caro said. 

So Orpah and Elkanah sang the beautiful 
old psalm. 

Caro saw Orpah’s face light up with that 
look of peace which she had noticed upon it 
on that first evening. Caro understood that 
look now. It could only come from a heart 
that was at rest. The heart-rest could come 
only from God. 

“Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, for 
thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me.” 

Caro’s heart gave a glad throb as she listened 
to the words. 

Orpah’s religion was both true and beautiful. 


CHAPTER XII. 
A SERVICE OF PATIENCE. 


Caro gained no strength. Day by day she 
lay helpless in her room until a terrible convic- 
tion forced itself upon Orpah. She feared that 
Caro would never be better, never be able to 
walk ; always bea helpless cripple. She knew 
that she should communicate her fear to Caro 
and so went to consult Phania about it. 

She told them of what she feared for Caro 
and then a painful silence fell on the little 
group. Some one of them must tell Caro of 
it, who should it be? For atime no one re- 
sponded. Each felt it to be a painful duty 
which must devolve upon one of them. 

Atlength Nana said: “T will tell her of it.” 

So she went over with Orpah to see Caro. 

Orpah felt that the sisters should be alone; 
therefore she stayed without while Nana went 
in. 


A few moments passed and Nana rushed out > 


and cried, “O, Orpah, I cannot tell her. She 
is my only sister and I cannot bear to see her 
grieved. Orpah, will you tell her?” 

So Orpah went into the room were Caro lay, 
looking so happy that Orpah could hardly bear 
to disturb her. But it must be done. 

“Caro,” she said, “are you able to bear 
something which I have to tell you?” 


—-_ 
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“T think I am,” was the answer. ° 

“ Wirst tell me, Caro, if you regret that acci- 
dent which has befallen you.” 

“No, Orpah, Ido not. If I had not met 
with that accident, I might never have known 
you and might never have learned to know the 
true and only God.” 

“T have no doubt Caro that He sent the af- 
fliction upon you that you might learn to love 
Him. Iam going to tell you something,Caro., 
Perhaps our Father has some hidden purpose 
in it. Caro, you will be crippled and deformed 
all your life:” 

Then Caro buried her face in her hands and 
Orpah stole softly out. She would leave Caro 
alone with God. 

For a time Caro lay stunned. She hardly 
dared to think. Then full consciousness came 
back and the stinging pain of the words, 
“Caro, you will be crippled and deformed all 
your life.” She had seen some poor cripples 
hooted at in the streets of Rome. She had al- 
ways pitied the poor unfortunates, although 
they were repulsive to her for she had an 
eye for beauty. And now she was to be like 
those of whom the Romans made sport. The 
blow had come so suddenly. If she had only 
known what would befall her that morning 
when she started forth to visit the sick woman ! 
How she would have drunk in the beautiful 
world as for the last time. Then she began to 
think of the future. How terrible it would be 
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to lie all the coming years of her lifeas she had 
done during the iast fortnight. Perhaps she 
might be able to sit up or be carried from place 
to place, but even then she would never feel the 
delightful sensation of being free. Her will 
would never have full power over her body. 

Then she felt tempted to doubt that God was 
a God of love. Why had he not let her die 
instead of sending this terrible affliction upon 
her? Her friends, she knew, would still love 
her and be kind to her, but how could Nana, 
the tall, handsome Nana, help feeling repulsed 
at the sight of her poor, deformed sister? 

She would always feel herself to be a burden 
to others. Never again would she feel light - 
hearted and happy as she had done that morn- 
ing. Surely her future life would be a routine 
of misery and wretchedness. 

Orpah had been in another room praying 
that Caro’s burden might not be greater than 
she could bear. She now came in and said “T 
have a passage for you from our Holy Book : 
“Whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth’ Are 
you able to receive this affliction as from the 
hand of God?” 

“Orpah, since you told me that I would be 
acripple all my life, I have been thinking 
much. I have even doubted whether God is 
merciful. I hope he will forgive me my sinful 
thoughts.” 

“Many of our nation’s greatest men have 
been afflicted in various ways, Jeremiah, the 
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prophet, was imprisoned in a terrible, dark dun- 
geon. Moses was not allowed to enter the 
promised land. I have often thought how 
hard it must have been for him not to be allow- 
ed to enter the promised land after leading our 
people through hardships and dangers for forty 
years. Yet he never murmured at God. Jo- 
seph must have thought it hard to be made a 
slave, yet what great good came of it! All 
God’s people must pass through the waters of 
affliction that they may be purified.” 

“Then, Orpah, I am glad of the trial He has 
sent me. I have often tried to think as I lay 
here of some service I might do for God. He 
has answered my wish. I may serve him by 
being patient.” 

Then she lay back, half exhausted, closing 
her eyes. As Orpah looked upon her she 
thought, “ Poor thing! God will accept your 
service.” 

That moment old Elkanah came in and _to- 
gether they talked while Caro slept. 

“ Have you told her yet,” the old man asked. 

“ Yes, I told her a few hours ago. She had 
a terrible struggle with herself at first, but has 
become resigned to God’s will. A moment ago 
she said she would serve God by being pa- 
tient.” 

“T think she isa child of God. It is her. 
body and not her soul that is deformed. While 
her form has been marred, and outwardly she 
will be unsightly, her soul will grow more and 
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more beautiful until it is fit to be seen by the 
great Father. I think her service of patience 
on earth will one day be changed to a service 
of joy in heaven. Orpah, it will soon be time 
for us to go up to the city of Jerusalem, to the 
temple of our God, for the feast.” 

“Yes, I have been thinking of it. I should 
be very glad that the time is at hand, were it 
not for one thing. What shall become of Caro? 
I know that she could go to her own home 
with Phania, but none eof that family know our 
God. Ido not think that they ‘understand 
Caro so wellas I do. Just now she needs to be 
with some one who ean help her as she seeks to 
learn more and more of God.” 

“Could we not take her with us? Wecould 
have her conveyed from place to place. The 
poor child would love to see Jerusalem.” 

“T think your plan isa good.one. But it 
would be better to let Caro decide for herself, 
whether she will go with us or stay with Pha- 
nia.’ 

“ Yes, that is the better way. Orpah, I have 
been thinking that perhaps that this will be my 
last journey to Jerusalem. I may pass from 
the city of God upon earth to His city in hea- 
ven. If Caro wishes-to go, we will take her 
with us. Thus we will te doing an act of 
kindness while we perform what T think will 
be my last journey upon earth.” 

The sleeper awoke and Orpah said, “Caro, 
we have been speaking of you. In a short 
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time we must go up to Jerusalem for the feast. 
If you would like to go up with us, we will 
gladly take you. If you would rather stay, 
you may. You will decide tor yourself.” 

“ Orpah, I have been longing to see Jerusa- 
lem. If I only could. But I would be a bur- 
den to you.” 

“No, Caro, you will not bea burden. We 
will take you with us, for I know you wish to 

Oe 

“ When I was a boy,” Elkanah said, “I 
longed to see Jerusalem as you do now. My 
father would take me to the feasts with him, 
but it seemed to me that I never could see 
enough of the grand old city. We lived some 
distance from it. My father had lived in the 
city until the reign of Antiochus.” 

“Who was Antiochus,” Caro asked. 

“ He was king of Syria and one of the most 
eruel men that: has ever lived. He pillaged 
Jerusalem and bitterly persecuted our people. 
Some were martyred because they would not 
forsake their religion. Many were driven from 
the city, among them my father. Antiochus 
reigned eleven years. I was not born then, but 
my father often told me of the persecution in 
after years.” 

‘- What a brave people your nation is!” said 
Caro, ‘ willingly to dare even death for the sake 
of its God.” 

“Our nation has learned by long, bitter ex- 
perience what it is to be without God. They 
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have learned that disobedience to His will 
brings dreadful punishment as surely as obedi- 
ence brings blessings. Some of their first les- 
sons were learned during their wanderings in 
the wilderness. Sometimes God has let the na- 
tion have its own way that it might see how 
wise are His plans compared with man’s. 
When the people murmured for a_ king, God 
let them have one and_ the kings brought ruin 
on the nation. But the most bitter punishment 
of all was the seventy year’s captivity. Yet it 
was for our good, for its woe is not yet forgotten 
and serves as a reminder to us when we are 
tempted to sin. Prosperity is good but oft- 
times adversity is better.” 

“ Yes,” Caro said, “adversity is better. God 
has taught me that.” 


CHAPTER XIII. 
“THOU ART WITH ME.” 


The journey to Jerusalem was completed. 
They had been to the city and were now slowly 
returning. Elkanah had looked upon the tem- 
ple as for the last time. He felt more and more 
that he was never to see the city again. Daily 
he grew more feeble and so they made the 
homeward journey slowly, tarrying at little 
towns all along the way. At one of these they 
had been staying for several days. Elkanah’s 
increasing feebleness showed that his days were 
almost numbered. One evening he seemed 
weaker than usual and told Orpah and Caro 
that he wished to talk with them. 

“My children,” he said, “you know that I 
must die. Orpah, I give to you this scroll which 
has been preserved in our family for years. Caro, 
I can give you nothing but my blessing. I have 
a word of advice for you both: whenever you 
wish counsel, search this scroll, the Book of 
the Law of the Lord. It you cannot find 
what you wish, ask God to aid you and direct 
your steps. When Iam gone, do not speak of 
me as dead but as born in a new world where I 
shall be forever happy. For an old man the 
world has no pleasures, therefore rejoice that I 
am about to depart from it. I know you want 
me to be happy and when God takes me home 
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were I shall ever dwell with him in perfect 
peace, ought you not to be glad? Orpah, I 
remember that once I had to travel to Jerusa- 
lem a few days before you, yet it did not make 
you unhappy, for you knew that. you would 
meet me there. Need you be unhappy now 
because I go before you to the Father’s 
city? No. Rather be glad that I have es- 
eaped the perils of the way and will soon be 
safe in the city of God awaiting you. I shall 
be glad to die. Ninety years is a long time to 
spend in this dull world. And Orpah, I shall 
see your mother, and my father and,mother, and 
all my dear ones who live with God. I will 
see the prophets and patriarchs and all the holy 
men of Israel. Orpah, child, I am longing for 
a sight of heaven. How beautiful, how grand, 
how glorious it will be! Caro, perhaps you 
and Orpah may live till Shiloh comes, and per- 
haps you may not. It may be that you will 
see him on earth. My only anxiety is for our 
nation. . What if she should refuse the Mes- 
siah! Woe unto her if she rejects him. Caro 
and Orpah, I think you are children of the 
Father. May he bless both ot you abundant- 
ly. May he bless Israel.” 

For a moment the old man ceased speaking. 
Then he said, “come nearer children, I cannot 
see you.” 

So they went up closer and knelt down be- 
side him. 

Placing his hands upon their heads he rever- 
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ently asked the blessing of God upon all their 
future lives. 

It was a solemn scene. The old man almost 
ready to cross the river Death,—the cripple 
Caro kneeling before him with tears raining 
down her cheeks, and Orpah beside her with a 
holy calm and peace resting on her face. “ May 
the God of Israel bless you and keep you,” the 
old man prayed. 

“Now, daughters, sing ‘The Lord is my 
shepherd,’”’ he said. 

Orpah obeyed and Caro, choking back her 
tears, joined. 

Again Elkanah listened to the words of the 
old anthem, “ Yea, though I waik through the 
valley of ‘the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil, for thou art with me.” 

Even then the soul was on its way through 
the valley of the shadow of death, on the way 
to its long home. 

The Great Shepherd had carried the old man 
over the river and he now knew what it was to 
“ fear no evil.” 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
A PARTING. 


Twenty years after, Caro sat in the little 
Jewish home. She was no longer a young 
maiden, but a woman of forty. She sat think- 
ing of by-gone years. She and Orpah had 
lived together all these twenty years, for by her 
father’s death, Orpah had been left without a 
relative in the world and so it was arranged 
that Caro should live with her. Nana was 
married and lived many miles away. 

Ten years before, Phania had died, and soon 
after, Memmia, but not before they found the 
God of their salvation. Pharanus, almost 
heart-broken by the loss of his dear ones, joined 
the Roman army. So Caro seemed almost as 
much alone in the world as Orpah. 

As she sat thinking, she heard a step, and 
looking around, saw her brother. 

“Caro,” he said, “TI have come to say fare- 
well to you. To-morrow we leave Rome with 
Marcus Crassus.” 

“T did not think of your going so soon. 
Against what people do you march this time?” 

“Against the Parthians. They are very 
powerful and well skilled in war.” 

“What has Parthia done that Rome should 
make war upon it?” 

“ Parthia has done nothing. It is not Rome 
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that makes war upon it, but Marcus Crassus. 
Most of the Romans bitterly oppose the war. 
Failure is everywhere predicted. But Julius 
Cesar encourages Crassus to undertake the ex- 
pedition, and Crassus himself is impatient to 
start.” 

“ How is it that Crassus has power to act 
contrary to the will of the people?” 

“Tt is rumored that he, Cesar and Pompey, 
have leagued themselves together and have di- 
vided the provinces among themselves. It is 
said that Crassus took Syria that he might 
gratify his avarice.” 

“ Pharanus, do you think this expedition 
quite right? Is it not wrong to go aguinst a 
people who have done nothing to provoke a 
war?” 

“ Well, that is hard to say. It depends upon 
whether or nothe Romans have a right to gain 
new territority.” 

“ Pharanus, is your heart in this war, or do 
you go because you belong to the army ?” 

“No, Caro, my heart is not in the war. I 
fear that I care very little about it. To-day, I 
was thinkingabout the time when I first became 
a soldier, when I joined Sulla’s army. How 
enthusiastic and hopeful I was then! How 
ambitious of becoming a great general. But 
now it is all changed. I care nothing for pro- 
motion. What would it matter to me whether 
this expedition is successtul or not? What 
would it matter to me if I should be promoted 
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to the generalship of the army? All I loved 
are gone, all but you. Nana still lives, but she 
is far away. Caro, something tells me that I 
shall not come back from Parthia, that I 
shall die on the field of battle. It is better, 
sister, that it should be so; for I am weary of 
life. I have no hope of a hereafter. Perhaps 
my existence will end with my death; perhaps 
I shall live after in the world of Pluto. Pha- 
nia and Memmia, I know, live; such beautiful 
lives as was theirs could never end. And I 
know that they are happy, wherever they are, 
for even the stern judges of the realm of Hades 
could not assign them anything but happiness. 
Only one anxiety remains to me. Caro, are 
you happy ?” 

“Yes, Pharanus, I am happy. Of course 
there are little things which trouble me for a 
moment; but twenty years ago, a great calm 
came over my life when I learned to love my 
God. O, Pharanus, if I only knew that you 
too loved him. I could bid you farewell with 
the assurance that we will meet in our Father’s 
mansion.” 

“ He would not accept my worship. I have 
grown old and it would be acting but a cow- 
ard’s part to put myself in his care when the 
best part of my life is over.” . 

“You are wrong, brother. One can never 
be too old to serve our God. Promise me be- 
fore you go, that you will seek the Lord. Pha- 
ranus, it is the last request I shall ever make of 
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you. We will not meet again on earth, Will 
you not grant me this one great happiness? 
Remember, it is the last thing I shall ever ask 
of you.” 

“T promise, Caro, for your sake. It is 
time that I should go. Farewell, sister, fare- 
well.” 

Then they parted. Pharanus looked back 
to catch one more glimpse of his sister, * the 
last on earth,” he thought. ‘ Poor deformed 
Caro. I am glad I gave her the promise. I 
will keep it sacredly. I am am willing to do 
anything that will give her happiness.” 

Pharanus spent that night in trying to fulfill 
his promise. He thought on all that Caro had 
told him of God. He remembered the happi- 
ness Phania and Memmia had derived from 
this religion. He thought ot their peaceful 
deaths and their hope of a blissful hereafter. 
Then he came toa conclusion: this was the 
true God. He would seek him. But how? 
He remembered that Caro had told him to 
pray. So upon bended knees he called upon 
this God to show him how to worship. Then 
a peace stole over his soul and he knew that he 
had found God. The morning was just break- 
ing. How he longed to tell Caro that he had 
not sought for God in vain. But there was not 
time. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
WITH CRASSUS. 


Crassus’ army was marching away. There 
had been much commotion in the city about 
this expedition. Many of the most prominent 
men opposed it. For a time Crassus’ friends 
feared that he would not be allowed to leave 
the city. But Pompey came to the rescue and 
by his cautious words partly quieted the tu- 
mults of the people. So Crassus was allowed 
to depart. 

At the gate stood one of his enemies burning 
incense. As Crassus passed out this man began 
to utter mysterious words and perform solemn 
rites, calling upon the gods of Rome to vent 
their wrath upon Crassus, who thus went forth 
to war against the will of the people. 

So the commander of the army went forth, 
followed not by the shouts and blessings of the 
nation, but by its hisses and curses. What bit- 
ter farewells ! 5 

Ah, Rome! Take your last look at Crassus 
now as he goes forth to war. Some day a. lit- 
tle band of men will come marching home from 
Parthia, but you will not find Crassus among 
them. And in the days that will follow, when 
your Pompey and your Cesar will sacrifice 
countless thousands on the altar of Civil War, 
perhaps you will wish that even the despised 
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Crassus lived, for he would have preserved that 
equilibrium of power which prevents internal 
strife. 

Crassus led the army to Brundusium, where 
they were to embark. They found the sea 
tempestuous, but the impatient Crassus ordered 
the soldiers to board the ships and the voyage 
began: Several ships were swallowed by the 
troubled waves, but the rest. went on. 

At length the voyage was ended and they 
began the march for Mesopotamia. Crassus 
was quite elated by some slight successes in this 
country. He. seems to have been always too 
hopeful in prospertty and to easily overcome by. 
adversity. Instead of following up his  victo- 
ries, he went into winter quarters in Syria. 
Thus the Parthians had a chance to prepare 
themselves for the coming campaign. Crassus 
did not even drill his soldiers during this time, 
but employed himself in reckoning the value 
of the treasure he had gained. While his army. 
lay idle, the enemy gained strength every day. 

At last the winter was over. Crassus was 
now ready to begin active warfare. He was 
erowing bolder and more confident of victory. 
He had garrisoned the conquered cities of 
Mesopotamia. But the soldiers in garrison in- 
stead of having power to keep guard over the: 
native inhabitants, were strictly watched them~- 
selves by the latter. They seemed more like 
prisoners than men in garrison. Some of these 
men escaped and want to Crassus. They told 
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him of the strength and superior numbers of 
the Parthians and of their wonderful arrows. 
The army was quite dispirited by the tidings 
these men brought. The soldiers had imagined 
that the Parthians would be easily conquered. 
They had heard that they frequently fled at the 
beginning of a battle. 

These men said that the Parthians conquered 
by retreating ; for they showered their arrows 
as they fled and the retreat was but a strata- 
gem, 

The soldiers were now thoroughly disheart- 
ened and several of the officers advised Crassus 
to abandon the expedition. How well it would 
have been had he listened to their advice! 

About this time the king of Armenia brought 
six thousand cavalry to Crassus. He urged 
the latter to march through the mountainous 
Armenia. For the Parthian forces were main- 
ly cavalry and the hills of Armenia would 
greatly impede their progress. 

But Crassus scorned his advice and he went 
away. 

Crassus now determined to go by way of Meso- 
potamia. ‘I'he soldiers were very superstitious 
and were continually being discouraged by evil 
omens. As they marched along the banks of 
the Zeugma, they were terrified by violent 
thunder and lightning. The sooth-sayers fore- 
told disaster. 

Their hopes were somewhat revived when 
some men came. into the camp saying that the 
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Parthians were nowhere to be seen, but that 
from horses’ tracks they supposed the enemy 
had fled. But Cassius, one of the officers, ad- 
vised Crassus to let the army rest awhile at one 
of the conquered towns. 


The fate of the army trembled in the bal- 
ance. Crassus was “choosing between two 
opinions.” Would he follow Cassius’ advice, 
or would he push onward? He half inclined 
to the former. But the Parthians, fearing that 
he would follow the wise policy advised by 
Cassius, laid a plan to inveigle him in their net 
of deception. 


Ah, Roman soldiers! How blinded your 
eyes were by that smiling, serpent-like Arab, 
who came to lead you to destruction! How 
smooth and oily were his words when he_per- 
suaded your Crassus that a rapid march was 
necessary! How obliging you thought him 
when he agreed to guide the army ! 

Into a broad plain the wily Arab led the Ro- 
mans. Here the hot sun poured his rays upon 
them. No water could they find to quench their 
burning thirst. Now they saw plainly enough 
the treachery of the Arab. He had Jed them like 
sheep into this desert to be slaughtered by the 
Parthians. 

Hyrodes, the Parthia king, had divided his 
army into two parts: one under his own com- 
mand was to march against Armenia; the oth- 
er, under Surena, was to act against Crassus. 
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This Surena was of one of the noblest families 
in the land. He was very talented. 

Some horsemen of Crassus had gone out to 
explore the surrounding country. A very few 
of them came back saying that their comrades 
had been slain by the Parthians, who were close 
at hand. All was now disorder in the Roman 
camp, and preparations were made for a march. 

Cassius said, “ Let the army stay here to- 
night that we may be prepared for an early bat- 
tle on the morrow.” 

But Crassus and his son determined. other- 
wise and soon the forces were marching in the 
direction of the Parthians. 

The Parthian army looked small and weak 
to the eyes of the Romans. This was another 
of their endless stratagems, tor the main forces 
were concealed. Their men were well armed, 
but their armor was hidden from the Romans 
by skins. At their head was Surena, a man 
who did not look very brave or great. 

So that on the whole, the Romans were rath- 
er encouraged than otherwise by their first view 
of the Parthians. 

But by and by, they heard a strange noise, 
like the roar of wild beasts mingled with thun- 
der. They were terrified beyond measure at 
_the hollow, deadly sound. 

But they soon found it to be only the Par- 
thian martial music. The Parthians now un- 
covered their polished armor which dazzled the 
eyes of the bewildered Romans. They then 
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began to shoot their arrows, against whose fine 
points the Roman armor was no defence. 

It was a very unfortunate thing for the Ro- 
mans that they had drawn themselves up in a 
compact square, for the Parthian arrows could 
not miss their mark. 

But now a joyful cry burst from the ranks: 
“ The Parthians are retreating.” 

This retreat was another strategem ; for while 
pretending flight they were really surrounding 
the Roman army. 

The Romans were perplexed. At Crassus’ 
order, the light-armed soldiers charged but 
they soon retreated. And all this time the 
shower of arrows came thicker and thicker. 
There was no hope of its ceasing, for the Par- 
thians had great loads of arrows on the backs 
of their camels. Crassus’ only hope lay in 
having the Parthians attacked ere they entirely 
surrounded his army. So he sent his son to at- 
tack the enemy. This was done and a portion 
of the Parthian army, again pretending flight, 
drew on young Crassus after them. He went 
on with his men, thinking that they pursued a 
conquered enemy, until they were at a long dis- 
tance from the main army. Then they discov- 
ered that the Parthians had used retreat as a 
decoy to allure them to their death. The fly- 
ing Parthians suddenly wheeled around and 
charged upon them. By riding round and 
round the Parthians succeeded in raising such 
a dust that the Romans could not see each oth- 
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er. Being thus confused, the body of them 
were easily massacred by the Parthians. 

Young Crassus tried to rally his few remain- 
ing followers. At his entreaty, they once more 
tried a defence. But it was all in vain. The 
Parthian darts did their work and young Pub- 
lius Crassus was among the wounded. 

But a handful of his mensurvived. A friend 
desired him to save his life by flight, but he re- 
fused. He did not wish to survive the defeat. 
Hastily bidding farewell to his friends, he end- 
ed his life with a sword. 

xx * * * * 

Crassus’ army was fast losing all hope. Cras- 
sus had seen his son pursuing the Parthians 
and had supposed that he was the victor. He 
could see only one loophole of escape: Per- 
haps his sun would return and fall on the Par- 
thians who now encompassed the main army. 
So he waited and watched, but the son came not. 
All the while, that deadly rain of Parthian ar- 
rows did not cease. 

But now there appeared a host. of men away 
off in the distance. A shout of joy ran along 
the lines. They supposed the approaching 
army was that of young Publius Crassus, ~ 
Their hopes were dashed to the rocks. 

Tt was but another Parthian array coming to 
press them closer to the jaws of death. Nearer 
and nearer it came until when it had almost 
reached the battle-field, a wail of horror arose 
from the Roman ranks, for on a spear, the com- 
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ing Parthians bore the head of Publius Cras- 
sus! ‘Ihe head of the brave young soldier 
who had gone forth so willingly at his father’s 
command ! 

Even his conquerors acknowledged his cour- 
age in the taunts they threw into the teeth of 
the Romans. “ Who is his father,” they said. 
“So brave a man cannot be the son of a coward 
like Marcus Crassus.” 

The Romans were not infuriated by this,— 
they were seized with a feeling of horror. 
These cruel, mocking Parthians, making sport 
of Marcus Crassus, did not excite this feeling ; 
for Marcus was a coward. 

But they paraded the head and spoke lightly 
of him whom they all loved, The Romans 
did not. hope for safety, for they who had slain 
their bravest would slay them, too, They felt 
that all exertion was useless. 

But Crassus tried again to rouse them. “ The 
Joss is not yours but mine,” he said. “ Give 
the battle shout.” 

The sound came low and feebly. 

* * * x 

Pharanus was on the battle-field as the set- 
ting sun shed his rays over the scene of carnage. 
Not among thefew who still stood fighting with- 
ont avail against the Parthians—but with the 
wounded. Hezhad received his death-wound 
and he knew it. One thought troubled him ; 
Caro would not know that he served her God 
uatil she should meet him_in the world above. 
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An old, wrinkled man bent over him and 
said, “ They are going to attempt a flight, Pha- 
ranus, They intend leaving the wounded be- 
hind. Comrade, I am old. All along our 
way, you have denied yourself many things to 
make me more comfortable. I will not leave 
you here to die. With tears I begged them to 
let me bring you with them in their flight, but 
they refused. I shall stay here and die with 
you.” 

Said Pharanus, “ No, Gallus, you shall not. . 
T have but a few brief moments to live. T 
have a last request to make of you. Perhaps 
you may live to see Rome again. If you do, 
go to my sister, the poor, helpless Caro, of 
whom I have often told you. Tell her of her 
brother’s death. Tell her that I sought tor her 
God and found him. Give her this and tell her 
I have found it true.” 

The dying man handed Gallus a bit of parch- 
ment with a few words written upon it. 

‘Give her that and tell her [ ‘fear no evil.” 

Pharanus ceased speaking. He was dead. 

* x * * x 


Caro stood in the door of her home. Her 
thoughts were far away with the brother from 
whom she had not heard since that day when 
he marched away with Crassus. 

An old man. was'coming up the road. 

To her surprise he stopped, and said gently, 
“Lady, had you a brother named Pharanus?” 
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“Yes,” she answered. “Do you bring ti- 
dings of him? Speak!” 

“ He fell in the battle with the Parthians. 
He charged me with a last message to you. He 
died happy and said to tell you that he served 
your Lord. Here isa bit of parchment he sent 
to you.” 

Caro took the paper from the old man’s hand 
and read :- 

‘Yea, though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil; for 
thou art with me. Thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me.” 

“Father, I thank thee,” she said, lifting her 
eyes heavenward, “ My cup runneth over.” 


[THE END. ] 
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